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Flags 


As a result of recommendations by a 
selection board, five Coast Guard officers 
were nominated by President Truman on 
10 February 1949 for appointment in the 
permanent grade of rear admiral. The 
officers named are: Joseph F. Farley, 
Merlin O'Neill, Ellis Reed-Hill, Louis B. 
Olson, and Joseph Greenspun. The Sen- 
ate confirmed the nominations on 24 
February 1949. 

Admiral Joseph F. Farley, Rear Adm. 
Merlin O’Neill, and Rear Adm. Ellis 
Reed-Hill are presently serving as Com- 
mandant, Assistant Commandant and 
Engineer-in-Chief, respectively, under 4 
year appointments to those offices. The 
nominations of these officers establishes 
their permanent rank, but does not 
disturb their present incumbency nor in- 
crease the number of flag officers in the 
Coast Guard. 

The appointment of Capt. Louis B. 
Olson, presently serving as commander 
11th Coast Guard District at Long Beach, 
Calif., and Capt. Joseph Greenspun, pres- 
ently serving as Chief, Office of Finance 
and Supply, Coast Guard Headquarters, 
will fill vacancies in the rank of rear 
admiral. 


Donora Disaster 


On 3 February 1949, a Coast Guard 
photographer, traveling in a converted 
B-17, flying fortress, from the Coast 
Guard Air Station at Elizabeth City, N. J., 
made two flights at 10,000 feet taking a 
series of overlapping photographs of the 
terrain between Clairton and Charleroi, 
Pa. These aerial photographs were made 
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as part of a study of air pollution that 
began on 10 January 1949 at Donora, Pa., 
scene of a smog disaster which caused 
the death of 20 persons. 

According to Dr. James G. Townsend, 
Chief of the Division of Industrial Hy- 
giene, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, who organized the study, several 
months’ work will be necessary to reach 
definite conclusions. 

The study will take in the entire 
Donora-Webster area in the Monongahela 
Valley. The study group will include two 
or more physicians, four nurses, a den- 
tist, a medical technician, six engineers, 
and two statisticians, all specialists in 
industrial hygiene. 

Statistical studies of sickness and mor- 
tality records of the community will be 
conducted to determine health trends and 
relative importance of specific causes of 
death. There will be a sanitation survey 
and a survey of housing conditions. 

Meteorologic observations will be made 
in cooperation with the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Investigation of the Donora disaster is 
being made at the request of and in co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Health, the Borough 
Council of Donora, and the United States 
Steel Workers, CIO. 

Present Coast Guard plans include an- 
other flight over the area to be made at 
an altitude of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet for 
the purpose of taking “oblique” photo- 
graphs pointing up the details of the ter- 
rain in the Donora-Webster area. A plane 
from the Coast Guard Air Station at 
Elizabeth City will also be used in this 
maneuver. 
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Bachelor of Science 
Degree Awards 


The bachelor of science degree may 
now be awarded to all living graduates 
of the United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy who were graduated prior to 1941, 
authority for such awards being provided 
by amendment No. 8 dated 17 December 
1948 to the Regulations, United States 
Coast Guard, and quoted in Personnel 
Cireular No. 6—49. 

The act of May 25, 1933, authorized 
Superintendents of Naval, Military, and 
Coast Guard Academies, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretaries of Navy, War, 
and Treasury, respectively, may pre- 
scribe, to confer the degree of bachelor 
of science upon all graduates from and 
after the date of accrediting of such 
academies by the Association of American 
Universities. 

The Coast Guard Academy was ac- 
credited on November 16, 1940, and grad- 
uates of 1941 and years subsequent 
thereto have been awarded the degree. 

The act of July 8, 1987, amended the 
basic act and provided that on and after 
date of accrediting, the aforementioned 
Superintendents could, as authorized by 
their respective Secretaries, confer the 
bachelor of science degree upon other 
living graduates who meet the require- 
ments. Under this authority, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury authorized the 
amendment to the Regulations providing 
for the award of the bachelor of science 
degree to all living graduates of the 
Coast Guard Academy. Accordingly, the 
Commandant, U. 8. C. G., has established 
procedures for awarding the degree as 
set forth in Personnel Circular No. 6—49. 

The Naval Academy has in effect for 
Annapolis graduates the same regula- 
tions as are prescribed for the Coast 
Guard. 

The Superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy has been au- 
thorized by the Department of the Army 
to award the bachelor of science degree 
to all living graduates of West Point 
without necessity for application on the 
part of the graduates. 
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Retired Officers’ Association 
Scholarship Fund 


In a recent letter to the Commandant, 
U. 8. C. G., Vice Admiral H. G. Hamlet, 
U. S. C. G., President of the Retired Offi- 
cers Association, transmitted a copy of 
the Association’s press release announc- 
ing the creation of a Retired Officers’ 
Association Scholarship Program. 

According to Admiral Hamlet, the 
scholarship program is “a progressive 
step in strict accord with the tenet of 
one of the provisions of the Association’s 
preamble, namely, to be of all possible 
assistance, in every proper manner, to 
retired personnel of the various services 
from which our members are drawn.” 

The scholarship program initially 
provides: 

“That loans not to exceed $300 each 
will be made to a limited number of 
qualified applicants whose economic sit- 
uation is such that they could not 
otherwise meet the required entrance 
expense: (a) to sons of retired officers of 
the uniformed services, living or de- 
ceased, one each per year to the United 
States Military, Naval, and Coast Guard 
Academies; and (b) to one son or 
daughter of a retired officer of the uni- 
formed services, living or deceased, de- 
siring to enter a civilian college or 
university of their choice.” 

Loans are made on the basis of repay- 
ment within a reasonable time after 
graduation or leaving academy, college, 
or university. 

Contributions to advance this altruistic 
endeavor may be sent to the Retired Offi- 
cers’ Association Scholarship Fund, 

The Retired Officers’ Association is 
located at 1600 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington 9, D. C., and draws its mem- 
bers from the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic and Public Health 
Service. 


Survey, 


Admiral Hamlet is well remembered by 
Coast Guardsmen since he served as Com- 
mandant during the period 1932-36. 
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The Marine Borer 


Every 4 months a crew member on 
Ambrose Light Ship will go to the side, 
haul on a line, and bring aboard a 6-foot 
length of steel-wire rope to which nine 
blocks of wood are attached. The wood 
blocks at periodic intervals will be care- 
fully wrapped and sent to the Clapp 
Laboratory in Duxbury, Mass. This scene 
will be duplicated at 53 other Coast Guard 





SNR A err Snare 


units, including lifeboat stations moor- 
ings, and three other lightships. It is 
part of a scientific study of marine 
borers, which is being carried out at 200 
observation points all over the world in 
cooperation with the Army and Navy. 
From the study, Dr. Clapp, one of the 
world’s outstanding authorities on ma- 
rine life, hopes to find a weapon to beat 
the marine borer, eater of wooden hulls, 
pilings, and anything else made of wood. 
Convincing evidence of the potency of 
the marine borer is $25,000,000 worth of 
damage to San Francisco waterfront in- 
stallations over a 4-year span. 
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Ambrose Lightship—sometimes called a “floating lighthouse,” provides a powerful 
light, a fog signal, radiobeacon and distance finding signals. 
marine borers is now being carried out on Ambrose. 


Part of a study of 


Of the little animals with the big 
names three are the best known: Lim- 
noria and Martesia which eat the surface 
of pilings, and Teredo navalis which drills 
through pilings. Teredo the torpedo is 
most fearsome because his devastating 
work can go undetected for years until 
a strain is put on his wooden home and 
the piling crumbles. In temperate waters 
he usually stops growing after reaching 
a length of 12 inches, but in the Tropics, 
says the Encyclopedia Britannica, he is 
a 6-footer. Docks in New Guinea dur- 
ing the war lasted only 18 months under 
Teredo attack. 

The Canadians have tried a novel means 
of killing Teredo. It appears that he 
doesn’t like a hard shock, and a pile- 
driver blow on the pile where the Teredo 
lives will kill 75 percent of the borers. 
A moderate blast of explosives will do the 
same thing. Neither of these drastic 
measures is being considered by the 
Coast Guard. Pilings at Coast Guard in- 
stallations are impregnated with the old 
reliable retardent of marine borer 
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growth—creosote, bought under Govern- 
ment specifications and the best obtain- 
able. 

But creosote won’t stay in a pile for- 
ever. Seawater will wash it away, leav- 
ing the piling vulnerable to attack. 

So we wish good luck to Dr. Clapp, 
whose immediate findings will show the 
distribution of marine borers all over the 
world, and will later, we hope, hit on a 
means of wiping out our enemy, Teredo 
and his friends. 


Safety of Life 
Over the Sea 


In a recent talk before air-line officials 
at New York City, on the occasion of the 
showing of search and rescue motion pic- 
tures, Rear Adm. Ed. H. Smith, U. 8S. 
C. G., commander, eastern area said: 


“The Coast Guard has worked for more 
than a century to advance a program 
improving safety of life at sea and now, 
directed by executive order to implement 
certain of the commitments of this coun- 
try to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, finds itself concerned with 
some of the aspects of safety of life in 
the air over the sea.” 


The admiral pointed out that since 
lack of funds and personnel hampers ex- 
tensive research on the subject, the Coast 
Guard is now approaching the problem of 
safety of life over the sea on a more de- 
manding and obvious tack. 

The Coast Guard has long preached the 
theme of cooperation between the dis- 
tressed aviator and his rescuers and 
that intelligent cooperation must be 
founded on accurate knowledge of rescue 
communications, alerting procedures, and 
assistance methods. 

Admiral Smith stated frankly that 
Coast Guard attempts to improve the 
rescue picture had not always met with 
complete cooperation. Many air lines 
had removed the low frequency radio 
transmitters from their aircraft, and are 
unable to call on the world wide distress 
frequency (500 kilocycles), guarded by 
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Coast Guard cutters, merchant shipping 
and men-of-war, nor can they transmit 
on a frequency on which a ship or plane 
can take a bearing. 

Failure of the air lines to make use of 
certain Coast Guard developments, whose 
long-range economic merits far outweigh 
their shortcomings, was attributed by 
Admiral Smith to Coast Guard dereliction 
in liaison with the air lines and he wel- 
comed the opportunity to meet, exchange 
opinions, and present ideas. 

Admiral Smith spoke of hazards to 
public carriers of unfavorable publicity 
following disaster—that Americans as a 
whole regard loss of life through negli- 
gence as bordering on the criminal. In 
contrast he stated that the ditching of an 
air liner occurs because of unforeseen cir- 
cumstances and should an investigation 
reveal that crew conduct was above re- 
proach, rescue facilities properly and 
promptly alerted, and rescue smartly ac- 
complished, publicity favorable to the air 
line involved is not inconceivable. 

Flight disasters at sea resulting in loss 
of life involve the Coast Guard, said 
Admiral Smith. This has put the Coast 
Guard on the defensive. Coast Guard of- 
ficers are studying the problem of safety 
of life over the sea. They have prepared 
papers and given lectures to both air line 
flight personnel and Coast Guard per- 
sonnel. The Coast Guard has assisted 
with emergency drills for aircraft and 
now stands ready to give advice, infor- 
mation, and assistance in this field of 
study. 








Now Hear This! 


The authority conferred upon 
officers of the Coast Guard to admin- 
ister oaths, by 14 U.S. C. 27, involves 
the exercise of an official function. 
Therefore,, since retired officers and 
reserve officers not in an active duty 
status are divested of official func- 
tions, they do not possess authority 
to administer oaths under that 
statute. 
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Coast Guard Reserve News 


A Nation-wide interim program has 
been set up to afford Coast Guard Reserv- 
ists an opportunity to accrue points 
toward retirement provided for under 
Public Law 810, Title III. 

In this connection a successful meeting 
under the supervision of Lt. Comdr. R. B. 
Elliott, Reserve Director of the 5th Coast 
Guard District, was held at Washington, 
D. C., on 14 February 1949. Over 125 
reservists attended the meeting. Meet- 
ings will be held each week. 

Similar meetings are being held in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
and most of the larger cities in the United 
States. Reservists are urged to contact 
Reserve directors at district offices to 
obtain schedules of proposed meetings. 

The Navy Department has by Naval 
Multiple Address Letter authorized all 
Commandants and the Commandant of 
the Potomac River Naval Command to 
assist the Coast Guard in its Reserve 
training program. In his letter Admiral 
J. W. Roper states, “It should be re- 
membered by all concerned that the indi- 
vidual Coast Guard Reservist makes a 
comparatively heavy sacrifice of his time 
and interest to participate in peacetime 
training, and that this sacrifice will ulti- 
mately be of mutual-benefit to the Navy 
and the Coast Guard in the event of a 
national emergency. Consequently, all 
reasonable efforts should be made to as- 
sist in training Coast Guard Reserve 
personnel.” 

Copies of Reserve Circular 1-49, setting 
up the procedure whereby reservists may 
accrue points to attain satisfactory years 
of service for nondisability retirement, 
under Public Law 810, Title III, approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, are 
being mailed to all reservists. 

To date, two officers have made appli- 
cation for retirement—Capt. Ross G. 
Willoh and Commander William G. Hodg- 
son. Both officers have had over 20 years 
service and have attained the age of 60. 
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Ice Patrol—1949 


“In this world, nothing is certain but 
death and taxes” and, we add with apolo- 
gies to Ben Franklin, “the International 
Ice Patrol.” For as surely as February 
pushes January into the limbo and March 
gets set for her debut, the Coast Guard 
gets ready for spring ploughing—in the 
ice. 

Coast Guard cutters Acushnet, Mocoma, 
and Lvergreen have been assigned to the 
1949 Ice Patrol along with two long-range 
aircraft. 

Top chore of these patrollers will be to 
spot and spy on bergs and ice formations. 
This they will do by air and surface 
scouting and from radio information. 
When they locate ice formations that are 
or may be a menace to navigation—the 
bad news goes out. Radio Washington 
will broadcast daily ice information bul- 
letins throughout the ice season on regular 
hydrographic broadcast schedule. 

By 1 April 1949 the Evergreen will have 
resumed her oceanographic duties—a con- 
tinuing survey which provides informa- 
tion on surface and subsurface ocean cur- 
rents in ice-infested areas under surveil- 
lance. 

Ships and planes will base at the 
United States Naval Operating Base, 
Argentia, Newfoundland, where the com- 
mander of the International Ice Patrol 
will again make his headquarters. 

The International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea, London, 1929, and 
United States Code Title 46, sections 738— 
738d, provide for the conducting of the 
International Ice Observation by the 
United States Coast Guard. 


Radio fog signals were initially in- 
stalled at Ambrose Lightship, Fire Island 
Lightship, and Sea Girt Light Station in 
1921, utilizing spark transmitters. One 
year later the first station on the Pacific 
coast was established on the San Fran- 
cisco Lightship, and the first on the Lakes 
was set up on the Port Huron Lightship 
in 1925. 
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ON ICE PATROL 
The U. 8S. C. G. C. Evergreen has been assigned to the 1949 Ice Patrol. She’s the 
oceanographic vessel of the Patrol. 






ON ICE PATROL 
The eyes of the Patrol are these two Coast Guard converted B-17's based at Argentia, 
Newfoundland. 
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ON ICE PATROL 
the The U.S. C. . Mocoma has been assigned to the 1949 Ice Patrol. She’s a veteran 
of the North Atlantic and is shown here riding herd on one of the 1948 growlers. 


TAMPA TOWS ABSECON 
Absecon being towed by the Tampa from Orange, Tex., to Charleston, S. C. Sickness 
aboard the Absecon called for medical supplies. Here a can with supplies, attached 
to a small buoy, drifts back to the Absecon. 
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March Events in Coast Guard History 
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Mar. 21 Hopley Yeaton of New Hampshire commissioned as ‘‘Master of a 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Cutter in the Service of the United States for the Protection of 
the Revenue.” This first commission of a seagoing officer of the 
United States was signed by George Washington and attested to by 
Thomas Jefferson. Twelve other commissions of other officers of 
revenue cutters were signed on the same date. Yeaton was sub- 
sequently assigned to the cutter Scammel, whose station was 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Congress first authorized cutters to fire on merchant ships who refuse 
to “‘bring to.”’ (See also act of March 2, 1799.) 

Congress authorized that “Revenue Cutters shall, whenever the 
President of the United States shall so direct, cooperate with the 
Navy of the United States during which time they shall be under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, and the expenses 
thereof shall be defrayed by the agents of the Navy Department.” 

Congress authorized revenue cutter officers to board all ships of the 
United States within four leagues of the United States, if bound 
for the United States and search and examine them, certifying 
manifest, seal hatches, and remain on board until they arrived in 
port. Also to search ships of other nations in United States waters 
and perform such other duties for the collection and security of 
the revenue”’ as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Congress authorized cutters and boats to be ‘“‘distinguished from other 
vessels by an ensign and pendant” with the marks thereon pre- 
scribed by the President of the United States—to fire on vessels 
who refused to bring to after the pendant and ensign had been 
hoisted and a gun fired as a signal—master to be indemnified from 
any penalties or actions for damages for so doing, and be admitted 
to bail if any one is killed or wounded by such firing. On August 
1, 1799, Secretary Wolcott prescribed that the ‘‘ensign and pend- 
ant’ should consist of ‘‘16 perpendicular stripes, alternate red and 
white, the union of the ensign to be the arms of the United States 
in dark blue on a white field.”” There were 16 States in the union 
at that time. 

Congress authorizes President to sell cutters unfit for service and the 
Secretary of Treasury to apply any unexpended balance of pro- 
ceeds in purchase and construction of revenue cutters. (This 
authority revoked March 3, 1845.) 

Navy (of which Revenue Marine still a part in quasi war with 
France) reduced to a peacetime footing. 

Entry of slaves into United States forbidden. 

Cutters authorized by Congress to protect merchant vessels of 
United States against piracy; seize vessels engaged in slave trade. 

Congress directed that Capt. Ezekial Jones, commanding cutter 
Washington, in Seminole war, be allowed the same pay as a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy would receive for like services. 

Congress authorized President to appoint six engineers (later ampli- 
fied by act of February 4, 1863) and six assistant engineers, one of 
each to be assigned to each steamer then in the service. Engineers 
to receive same pay as first lieutenants and assistant engineers same 

pay as third lieutenants. 
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Congress directed no person be appointed revenue cutter officer “who 
does not adduce competent proof of proficiency and skill in naviga- 
tion and seamanship.” 

Congress appropriates $5,000 “for furnishing lighthouses on the 
Atlantic coast with means of rendering assistance to shipwrecked 
mariners.”’ This was the first appropriation for rendering assist- 
ance to the shipwrecked from shore. It was not used until 1849, 
when it was turned over to Massachusetts Humane Society for 
boathouses on Cape Cod. 

Office of Commissioner of Customs created. Collectors take over 
control of cutters. 

Alaska purchase treaty signed with Russia. 

Signal Corps of Army established storm signal service for benefit of 
seafaring men, at several life-saving stations and constructed 
telegraph lines as original means of communication. 

Secretary of Treasury authorized by Congress to acquire, by donation 
or purchase, right to use and acquire sites for life-saving and life- 
boat stations. 

Congress authorized Secretary of Treasury to detail officers and men 
of Revenue Marine Service to duty under Commissioner of Fish 
and Fisheries of Bureau of Fisheries when they can be spared for 
such duty. 

Secretary of Treasury authorized to keep rivers clear to afford access 
to spawning grounds. 

Congress authorized public armed vessels to suppress mutiny and 
piracy. 

Secretary of Treasury authorized to detaii cutters to enforce anchor- 
age regulations St. Mary’s River. 

Lieutenants Jarvis, Bertholf, and Surgeon Call of the Bear reach 
Point Barrow after a 2,000-mile ‘‘mush” from Nunivak Island 
starting December 17, 1897, driving reindeer as food for 97 starving 
whalers caught in Arctic ice. 

Secretary of Treasury authorized to detail cutters to enforce anchor- 
age regulations in waters of Kill Van Kull, ete. 

Thirteenth Life Saving District extended to include coast of Alaska. 

Congress authorized Secretary of Treasury to acquire a suitable site 
in the State of Maryland upon which to establish a depot for the 
Revenue Cutter Service; subsequently became Coast Guard Yard. 

Congress appropriated $30,000 for installing wireless telegraph on 
not more than 12 revenue cutters. 

Medal of Honor and certificated life-boatmen on passenger vessels 
authorized. 

Secretary of Treasury authorized to detail cutters to enforce anchor- 
age regulations in all harbors, rivers, bays, and other navigable 
waters of United States. 

Load Line Act passed. Enforced by Coast Guard. 

Congress appropriates $144,000 for seaplanes and equipment for 
Coast Guard. 

United States signs Whaling Convention at Geneva with 21 other 
countries. 

Coast Guard radio guard assisted Pan American Airways clipper. 

Lend-lease program inaugurated. 
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Cayuga leaves Boston with South Greenland Survey Expedition on 


board to locate airfields, seaplane bases, radio and meteorological 
stations and aids to navigation in Greenland. 


Sabotage discovered on Italian vessel at Wilmington, N. C. Coast 


Guard investigated all Italian and German vessels in American 
ports and took 28 Italian (27 damaged), 2 German (1 damaged), 
and 35 undamaged Danish vessels into protective custody, 850 
Italian and 63 German officers and crew imprisoned. 


Coast Guard plane located lifeboats of S. S. Arubatan off North 


Carolina coast and directed Calypso to them. 


Cutter Acacia (tender class) sunk by submarine off Haiti. 
Coast Guard designated as a service of the Navy to be administered 


by the Commandant of Coast Guard under Secretary of Navy. 


CG-85006 (ex-Catamount) exploded off Ambrose Light. 
Mar. 15— Invasions of Manus (Admiralties) and Emirau (St. Mathias Island). 


Br. Steamer Svend Foyne victim of iceberg collision off southern tip 
One hundred and forty-five persons rescued by 


International Ice Patrol was 


Nine lost. 


U. 8S. S. Leopold (DE-319) (Coast Guard manned) torpedoed off 
Thirteen (all) officers and 158 (out of 186) enlisted men 


Landings at Ceruma Shima, Hokaji Shima, and Takashiki, Ryukyu 


International Ice Patrol resumed after being suspended during World 


1941 Mar. 17 
1941 Mar. 20 
1942 Mar. 8 
1942 Mar. 15 
1942 Mar. 30 
1943 Mar. 19 
of Greenland. 
Coast Guard and other craft. 
suspended during this period 1942-45. 
1943. Mar. 27 
1944 
20 
1944 Mar. 9 
Iceland. 
lost. 
1945 Mar. 26 
Islands. 
1946 Mar. 26 
War IT. 
1946 Mar. 9 


decommissioned. 


LS T-767 (Coast Guard manned) damaged in Okinawa hurricane and 





Swedish Lighthouse 


The Coast Guard News Letter, publi- 
cation of the Ministry of Transport, 
London, England, contains news of the 
first radio-operated lighthouse in Sweden 
on Utgrunden, at the southern entrance 
to Kalmar Sound in the Baltic. During 
the past 80 years, three lightships have 
succeeded one another in keeping watch 
over the Utgrunden shoals. 

Utgrunden lighthouse is unattended, 
and is operated and controlled entirely 
by radio from the Garpen lighthouse, 4 
miles farther west. Electric power for 
the beacon is supplied through a sub- 
marine cable, but the switching off and 
on of the beacon, the stand-by electric 
and gas lights, the radio beacon or the 
stand-by generating plant, and changing 
the type of signals for clear or foggy 
weather, are carried out by means of 
ultra-short-wave transmission. 

This arrangement has two advantages: 


The submarine cable used can be quite 
simple and inexpensive. The operation 
of a continuous control of the beacon is 
possible even if the cable should be 
broken. 

The impulses governing the operations 
are actuated from the Garpen lighthouse 
by means of throw-over switches marked 
with the function desired. These im- 
pulses act on a selector at Utgrunden 
and thereby release the actions ordered 
by the operator. The Utgrunden radio 
unit is then automatically switched over 
from reception to transmission enabling 
the operator to ascertain that the order 
has been properly executed. 

Continuous control is maintained by 
automatic impulses from the lighthouse 
every 5 minutes, an automatic alarm 
being released if these signals are miss- 
ing. In addition, the operator can call up 
Utgrunden for checking any time he 
wishes. 
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Argentia Invention 


The Commandant, U. 8. C. G., has ex- 
tended his compliments to the personnel 
of the U. 8. C. G. Air Detachment, Ar- 
gentia, Newfoundland, upon their initia- 
tive and inventive ability in devising a 
labor-saving Thiokol putty injection gun 
for expediting repairs to PBY-5A wing 
tanks. The Commandant also expressed 
gratification that the commanding officer 
of the Air Detachment encouraged such 
worth-while projects. 

Why this ingenuity on the part of the 
Argentia Air Detachment crew? Because 
one of their PBY-5A’s came down with a 
case of wing tank leaks. Before repairs 
could be made, SM-50 Thiokol putty 
would have to be injected into the seams 
of the tanks. This called for an injection 
gun. None was on hand at Argentia Air 
Detachment. Sure, there probably was 
one at the Coast Guard supply unit sup- 
porting the Air Detachment but that unit 
wasn’t just around the corner, handylike. 
It was miles away. 

So, the personnel of the Air Detach- 
ment up and improvised themselves a 
gun—the “Argentia Gun.” We have it 
from the inventors themselves that the 
gadget is superior to the guns mentioned 
in PBY Aircraft Bulletin No. 78, para- 
graph 7. It insures a steady flow of 
Thiokol and positive operation once hy- 
draulic pressure is applied. And—no 
cleaning or maintenance is required be- 
tween fillings of Thiokol! 

Here’s how the “Argentia Gun” was 
built. They took a PBY-5A nose wheel 
actuating cylinder and fabricated a brass 
nozzle to fit one end, counterbored with 
a size 40 drill. 
sembled and filled with Tiokol compound, 
reassembled and heated to approximately 
150° F. throughout and hydraulic pres- 
sure of 2,000 pounds applied on the piston. 
The Thiokol compound was excruded from 
the gun with sufficient force to flow be- 


The cylinder was disas- 


tween the laminations of the tank and 
fill the voids, sealing any leaks in the 
area of operation. 
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The pressure from an ordinary hand- 
operated hydraulic test stand is sufficient 
for satisfactory operation. To heat the 
gun—just place it on a steam radiator 
for an hour or so. 

On that yardstick of the practical gad- 
get—simplicity of operation—the “Argen- 
tia Gun” measures way up. 


Alcoast 4 Reminder 


Examinations will be held during April 
1949 to establish eligibility lists for ad- 
vancement to chief petty officer acting 
appointment in the following ratings: 

Aerographers mate. 

Damage controlman. 

Electricians mate. 

Electronics technician. 

Fire controlman. 

Musician. 

Radarman. 

Sonarman. 

Only recommendations received at 
Headquarters on or before 20 March 1949 
will be considered and all recommenda- 
tions must be dated on or after 1 Febru- 
ary 1949. Recommendations previously 
submitted for above ratings will not be 
considered. 

Requirements covered by paragraph 2 
of Personnel Circular 37-48 must be met 
on 20 March 1949 in order for a man to 
participate in examination. 


Big Mama 


The huge sternwheeler Sprague, prob- 
ably the most famous towboat of all time, 
affectionately known to rivermen as “Big 
Mama” has been decommissioned after 
years of service. It is gratifying to learn 
that she is not being turned over to the 
junkman as has been the fate of many 
a worthy craft. Big Mama, “the shov- 
ingest boat on the river’ has been pre- 
sented by the Esso Standard Oil Co. to 
the city of Vicksburg, Miss., for use as 
a museum. Big Mama retires holding 
the world’s record for movement of the 
greatest tonnage in one unit. 











Motor-Vehicle Accidents 


Since the Torts Claims law went into 
effect, claims amounting to $50,000,000 
have been placed against one Government 
agency alone. 

Headquarters is concerned over the 


continued accident rate. Suits filed to 
date under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
based upon alleged negligence of Coast 
Guard personnel acting in line of duty, 
seek damage aggregating $1,643,581.15. 


All but 10 of these suits are based upon 
alleged negligent operation of Coast 
Guard vehicles. 


The vehicle operator must realize that 
while driving a Government vehicle he 
is pledged as part of his job to operate 
according to State and local traffic laws 
and regulations as outlined by the agency 
by which he is employed. After a truck 
driver or chauffeur becomes an accom- 
plished operator there are two important 
factors that he must keep in his mind. 
(1) To do his routine maintenance satis- 
factorily. (2) To operate his vehicle 
safely. 

A safe operator drives defensively. 
He anticipates and allows for hazards 
created by the unsafe acts of others, and 
adverse traffic and weather conditions. 

A defensive driver lets nothing distract 
his attention, but concentrates on the 
job he is doing. He thereby protects his 
reputation in the Service and the Coast 
Guard’s prestige with the public. 

Defensive driving is important under 
all driving conditions. Involvement in 
an accident even though you may be 
blameless presents many problems. Re- 
pairs, investigation, and administrative 
detail are involved. Defensive driving 
will eliminate many accidents. Be on 
the lookout for the other fellow’s 
mistakes. 


Safety pays big dividends in that the 
life or limb you save may be your own. 


(Condensed From Engineer’s Digest.) 
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Owasco Escorts 
Danish “Else Skou” 


The NAvaL ATTACHE, 
Danish Embassy, 
2328 Massachusetts Avenue NE., 
Washington 8, D. C. 


My Dear ADMIRAL: On behalf of the 
Commandant Danish Naval District 
Greenland I hereby have the honor to 
express his best thanks and deep appre- 
ciation of the excellent assistance ren- 
dered by the United States Coast Guard 
ship Owasco in escorting the Danish 
steamer Else Skou safely to Ivigtut, 
Greenland, on January the 24, 1949, the 
steamer having been damaged during the 
storm in the waters near Julianehaab, 
Greenland, the 22d of January. 

Very sincerely yours, 


F.. KJOLSEN, 
Commodore, R. Da. N. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD, 
The COMMANDANT, 
1300 E Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


River Tonnage 


Fifteen years ago it was forecast that 
traffic on the Illinois Waterway would 
reach 10,000,000 tons by 1953. According 
to preliminary figures released in January 
1949 by the Chicago district engineer, 
more than 11,250,000 tons of cargo passed 
through the Illinois Waterway in 1948, 
exceeding the 1947 figure by 1,250,000 
tons. Coal was the biggest single com- 
modity, with petroleum products second. 

TVA reports a record volume of 410,- 
000,000 ton-miles of freight transported 
on the Tennessee River in 1948—15 per- 
cent greater than that handled in 1947. 
The biggest single commodity was petro- 
leum products of which more than 480,000 
tons were moved for a total of 230,000,000 
ton-miles. Coal traffic was next, with 
413,000 tons transported. Other freight 
included grain, automobiles, phosphate, 
fertilizer, and coke. 
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Presidential Appointments 
To U. S. Military Academy 


Effective with the class entering the 
Military Academy in 1949, blood sons and 
adopted sons, if legally adopted prior to 
their fifteenth birthday, of members of 
the Regular Coast Guard still in service, 
retired, or who have died while serving 
therein, are eligible to compete for ap- 
pointment to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. Available va- 
eancies, to be filled by Presidential ap- 
pointments, are awarded yearly to 
physically qualified competitors making 
the highest proficient ratings in the order 
of merit established at the annual en- 
trance examination held the first Tuesday 
in March of each year. 

General requirements for applicants 
re. age, citizenship, marital status, and 
physical requirements as well as instruc- 
tions for making application to compete 
in the entrance examination are specifi- 
cally set forth in United States Coast 
Guard Personnel Circular No. 3—49. 


Comm. Trucks 


At the Texas City disaster, a CG com- 
munications truck was on the scene and 
in operation within 20 minutes after the 
first explosion, thus being credited by 
news reporting agencies with being first 
on the scene for rescue. In the Maine 
forest fires CG communications trucks 
crackled out messages to coordinate re- 
lief operations. In floods along the Gulf 
coast and Mississippi Valley in recent 
years, and in the past in all sections of 
the country, CG communications trucks 
have carried out their job of setting up 
a message center at points of disaster. 

Replacing worn equipment, new com- 
munications trucks have been delivered 
to the 7th and 8th Districts. A third 
truck is scheduled for delivery to the 
12th District in early spring, with no 
destination for two more trucks yet de- 
cided. 
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All five trucks differ from earlier models 
in that all communications equipment is 
of the aircraft type, powered by a bank of 
storage batteries. The batteries are 
“floated” across the output of a heavy 
duty rectifier system operating from a 
110-volt, 60-cycle line or alternately 
across the output of a 150-ampere, 28-volt 
d-c. aircraft generator driven by the 
truck engine. 

More compact equipment gives more 
room to CG radiomen ; recent service tests 
report satisfactory operation. External 
appearances of the trim vehicles belie 
their ability to handle four simultaneous 
radio conversations, and provide tele- 
phone and teletype connections. 

When mobile communications facilities 
are needed in emergencies ashore, we 
look to the new trucks to continue the 
traditions of the Service. 


Flag of the Wakerobin 


The American flag, last flown by the 
Wakerobin, presented by the Coast 
Guard to the mayor of Davenport, Iowa, 
for that city’s museum, will have “a 
commanding position in the museum.” 
The Honorable A. R. Kroppach, mayor 
of Davenport, in accepting the Coast 
Guard’s offer of the flag so expressed 
himself to Commodore Perkins, com- 
mander of the 2d Coast Guard District. 
For most of its 22 years the ’Robin was 
a familiar sight to the residents of 
Davenport. 

The two-stack cutter, last of the Coast 
Guard’s sternwheelers and last steam 
cutter on the Western Rivers was decom- 
missioned on 18 December 1948 at Paris, 
Tenn. The Wakerobin was built in 1927 
at a cost of $187,000. From the time of 
commissioning until 1933, the Wakerobin 
worked the upper reaches of the Missis- 
sippi River using Keokuk as “home port.” 
Afterward based at St. Louis, she worked 
the area from there to St. Paul, Minn. 

For two consecutive years she claimed 
the heaviest work load of any river 
cutter—1,500 buoys in addition to many 
daymarks, kerosene lamps, and other aids 
to navigation. 
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To the Officers and 
Men of the “Triton” 


Hon. John E. Lyle, Jr., Congressman 
from the 14th District, Texas, has written 
to the Commandant, U. S. C. G., concern- 
ing the officers and men of the U. S. C. G. 
C. Triton and their efforts to recover 
the body of Capt. L. L. Kinghorn who 
was lost when the tugboat Wales sank 
in the turning basin of the port of Corpus 
Christi. Congressman Lyle transmits 
a letter from Mr. W. R. Simpson of 
Corpus Christi, Tex., brother-in-law of 
Capt. L. L. Kinghorn. In transmitting 
the letter he writes, “I know you will be 
happy to be advised of the excellent im- 
pression these men have made. Most 
assuredly they reflect honor and credit 
upon your fine organization.” 

Mr. Simpson’s letter to Congressman 
Lyle reads in part as follows: 

“Hon. JoHN Lyte: On the night of 
January 10, 1949, the tugboat Wales 
sank in the turning basin of the port of 
Corpus Christi. My brother-in-law, Capt. 
L. L. Kinghorn, skipper of the Wales, went 
down with the ship—his crew of four 
were saved. The captain of the Coast 
Guard cutter Triton, Lt. (jg) E. D. Mid- 
dleton, was notified and himself, Lt. (jg) 
O. W. Morrison, and their crew went into 
action at once, dragging, grappling, and 
searching for the body. Until the tragedy 
occurred, I did not know any of the of- 
ficers or enlisted men aboard the cutter 
Triton, but during the next 2 weeks I 
came to respect and appreciate this 
branch of our armed service. I want you 
to know, sir, that Lieutenant Middleton, 
Lieutenant Morrison, and their crew did 
not once slacken their efforts in the search 
for Captain Kinghorn’s body. As I was 
on the rescue scene almost continuously 
for 7 days, I had ample opportunity to 
observe these gentlemen at work—the dis- 
cipline maintained by these officers was, 
in my opinion, remarkable, yet the ability, 
cooperation, and sincerity of the enlisted 
crew reflected the admiration and respect 
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they held for their officers. * * * [ 
am asking that you inform the com- 
mander, 8th Coast Guard District, Capt. 
Charles W. Dean, or even his superiors, of 
the outstanding type of service Lieutenant 
Middleton, Lieutenant Morrison, and their 
men are rendering to the tax-paying 


public. I think that the efforts of the 
officers and enlisted men of the cutter 
Triton should not go unnoticed and your 
help in this matter will be deeply ap- 
preciated. 
“Your constituent and friend, 
“W. R. Srpson.” 


Seaborne Haylift 


Starvation of purebred livestock be- 
longing to the Aleutian Livestock Asso- 
ciation was prevented by a seaborne hay- 
lift when the Bittersweet put quantities 
of feed ashore at Umnak, 600 miles south- 
west of Kodiak, Alaska. The herd con- 
sisted of 3,000 sheep, 12 horses, and 6 
guernsey cows. The haylift contained 7 
tons of country run field oats, 10 tons of 
timothy, and 3 tons of alfalfa. 

While on “haylift” the Bittersweet put 
ashore 20 barrels of stove furnace oil, 8 
barrels of gasoline, and delivered 8 
pouches of mail to Nikolski. One ton of 
miscellaneous supplies, a Hill Diesel 
block and mail were delivered to the Coast 
Guard Loran Station at Umnak. “De- 
liveries” were made via 24-foot cargo 
boat. 

En route the Bittersweet relighted 
Ananiuliak Light. 





NOW HEAR THIS! 


The term Armed Forces of the 
United States will be used to denote 
collectively all components of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. 

The term United States Armed 
Forces will be used to denote col- 
lectively only the regular components 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. 
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To Honor the Bead of the **Eastwind’’ 


So when that Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river brink, 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 





You shall not shrink. 


BARNETT, WILLIAM EpwaArp, CSC, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Brown, Harry FRANKLIN, 
Morresville, N. C. 

BRYSON, DoNALD WESLEY, BMC, New 
London, Conn. 

Bussy, EWEett, ENC, Key West, Fla. 

COINDREAU, STANISLAUS, SA, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Connors, Rosert EMMETT, EN3, East 
Haven, Conn. 

CyYWINSKI, Louis, Dec, Baltimore, Md. 


HMC, 


These are the dead of the EHastwind. 


after. 


merit the honor of heroes. 





Forth to your Lips to quaff, 


when in the dark and fog of early morning the Hastwind was rammed amid- 
ships by the oil tanker Gulfstream. Of four critically injured, two died soon 


These Coast Guardsmen gave their lives in the performance of duty. They 
They have transcended mortal eulogy. 
would pause in humble respect to their memory. 


EVERETT, PETER ALFRED, QMC, Roslin- 
dale, Mass. 

Kine, KENNETH Stanton, SKC, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 

MACHANSKY, ANTHONY GEORGE, RMC, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

MIDGETTE, Rupert DareEL, ENC, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

Wittiams, Arsert P., SA, Brighton, 
Mass. 

ZERR, JOHN VINCIE, FA, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Eleven were killed on 19 January 1949 


Yet, we 








The Eastwind’s Story 


You may count upon it, men of our 
Coast Guard, and there are many here- 
abouts, noted with interest and concern 
the recent story of the accident to the 
good ship Eastwind. The vessel came off 
a crippled survivor of a collision with a 
tanker. There were 31 casualties, 11 
dead (2 of. the injured died later). 

As the log of the Eastwind includes 
many adventures daring and dramatic, 
its meeting with a tanker seems grimly 
ironic. They will tell you on the water- 
front that the Hastwind is a remarkable 
ship, one of four described as the “most 
unusual vessels to come off the ways dur- 
ing the war.’ Each cost $10,000,000; 
each has a story. Rear Adm. Richard E. 
Byrd in 1947 depended on the Northwind 
when he commanded an expedition to the 


Antarctic. We lent the Southwind and 
Westwind to Russia in 1945 and since 
have been mailing polite but futile re- 
quests for their return. 

As for the Hastwind, she has a record 
of war service, having captured a Nazi 
weather station and a German trawler, 
together with 29 prisoners. Moreover, 
she pushed to within 450 miles of the 
North Pole to pick up documents hidden 
there in 1905 by the late Admiral Robert 
E. Peary. 

Both in war and peace, the Coast 
Guard gets tough and dangerous assign- 
ments. Thirteen men of the Hastwind’s 
crew died in the fog-bound Atlantic, just 
a few days ago. They merit the honors 
of heroes. 

(Editorial in Oakland, Calif., Enquirer, 
January 27, 1949.) 








THE MAILING LIST OF THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD BULLE- 
TIN WILL BE REVISED ON 1 APRIL 1949. Requests to be continued on the 
mailing list and/or changes in address should reach the Commandant (CPI), 
United States Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C., before that date. 
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95, D. C. 





Anited States Coast Guard Memorial Chapel Fund 


Contributions to the Coast Guard Memorial Chapel Fund may be sent to: 


United States Coast Guard Memorial Chapel Fund, United States 
Coast Guard Headquarters, 1300 E Street Northwest, Washington | 


(Public Law 209—80th Cong.) (Allowable deduction Federal Income Tax) 





Hill Billy Jamboree 


On 27 March 1949 at Constitution Hall, 
the biggest hill-billy jamboree of the sea- 
son will take place. On that day the 
Eddie Arnold show will give matinee and 
evening performances at 2 p. m. and 8 
p. m., all proceeds to go to the United 
States Coast Guard Memorial Chapel 
Fund Drive. 

The Variety Club, Tent No. 11, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in offering to back and pre- 
sent the show, renders service nonpareil. 
The club has established committees to 
handle publicity, ticket sales and the rest 
of those complexities that take the know- 
how of experts. Without the help of the 
Variety Club, we doubt that the show 
could go on. 

The Marine Corps Band will give a 
short concert prior to each performance. 

To Washingtonians and those of you 
within commuting distance, we have no 
better advice to give than this—come to 
the Hill-billy Jamb 
Constitution Hall. 


ee on 27 March at 


Chapel Fund Drive News 


The 9th District, sometimes referred 
to as the “fresh-water district” is build- 
ing up a record of “firsts” and “100 per 
centers” in support of the Memorial 
Chapel Fund Drive. 

The 9th District has an outstanding 
record. Read it! 

Point Betsie Light Station—First light 
station to subscribe 100 percent. 

Buffalo Base, Buffalo, N. Y.—First base 
to subscribe 100 percent. 

Cleveland Lifeboat Station—First life- 
boat station to subscribe 100 percent. 

U. S. C. G. C. Tupelo—First floating 
unit to subscribe 100 percent. 

CG Auxiliary Flotilla 21-05, Chicago 
Ill—First auxiliary flotilla to subscribe 
100 percent. 

CG League Chapter 912, Toledo, Ohio— 
First league chapter to subscribe 100 per- 
cent. 

Lifeboat Station, Kenosha, Wis., has 
subscribed 100 percent. 

Lifeboat Station, Mackinac Island, 
Wis., has subscribed 100 percent. 

How about our “salt-water districts?” 
Going to let those Great Lakes fresh- 
water sailors beat your time? 


CADETS ON PARADE 


Scheduled for a thirteen-week run, the radio program “Coast Guard Cadets on Parade,” 
originating at the Academy, New London, Connecticut, went on the air for the first broadcast at 


11:00 A. M. EST, 15 January 1949, over the Mutual Broadcasting, Co. Network. 


The program, fea- 


turing music by the Coast Guard Academy Band, is broadcast each Saturday morning from 11:00 


to 11:30 EST through 9 April 1949. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING CFFICE: 1949 
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